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The Effects of Public Commimication Programs 
orx Fire Prevention: A Heviev; 

By Jack B. Haskins 

I A , The Problem 

It has been estimated that over 12,000 persons die from fires 
annually in the United States, and about half the deaths occur in 
residential fires. Similarly , the property loss from fires an- 
nually is about 2t billion dollars, of which about one-third is 
from residential fires. 

A reduction in these figures- can come about primarily through 
two avenues, fire prevention and fire control. Fire prevention is 
logically the most desirable approach • 

Of the many possible approaclr^s to fire prevention, communi- 
cations programs aimed at the general public represent one impor- 
tant possibility^ Communications is understood to embrace all 
sorts of communication, education and information activities./ 

'Tublic comm>anications^' is a term that can embrace both per- 
sonal communication and various forms of impersonal communication, 
including the mass media. 
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I 2. Purpose of This Study 

Can public • ccnnuni cations be effective in fire prevention? 
That is the basic question to be explored in this reviev;, \^hile 
the principal focus will be directed tov;ard prevention of careless 
residential fires in urban areas, some attention v;ill be given to • 
prevention of ot-her sorts of fires. Arson as a cause is specif- 
ically excluaed. 

Mo original research v;ill be conducted in this exploration. 
It will be confined* to a thorough search of existing literature. 
Further, only empirically based research evidence on communications 
\\dll be reported* V/hile a knowle'dge of expert opinions on and 
traditional practices of fire prevention communications can be 
very useful in many respects, that is a separate topic beyond the 
scope of this, report. 

Beyond the specific attention to fire prevention. communications 
programs, evidence v;ill also be sought from other safety communis- 
cations fields (e.g*, traffic safety), from mass communications 
used for advertising and non-commercial promotional campaigns, and 
from general principl^^^s and theories of communication from basic 
non-applied research in the fiela. 

vjhile the search vdll be general, a keen eye v/ill be cocked 
tov/ard finding solutions to the follov/ing hypotheses which have 
been broached by authorities in the fire prevention field. 

"Host fires occur because of public apathy." 

"Greater public av;areness is the single activity with greatest 
potential for reducing losses." 
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"Public education and connuni cation programs can have an 
effect." 

''There is need for more public education programs.^' 

''Careless residential fires are more of a problem in large 
urban areas than in smaller and non-urban areas.'' 

•'The public is ignorant of fire prevention procedures.*^ 

^^The public is ignorant of the necessary action to take when 
fire occurs, including the location of the nearest fire alarm box 

"Public communication campaigns will appeal primarily to 
those who are already aware and knowledgeable.'^ 

' ''Public communication can be effective only for short 
periods.'' 

"People are so satiated ivith fire jprevention and other 
safety messages that they tune out if exposed.^' 

'•The people most in need of fire prevention education are 
those of low-education and low-income levels, who will also be 
the least responsive group. 

"The effects of fire prevention campaigns can only be deter- 
mined over a long period of time, say 5-10 years.'' 

'Tublic education is only one of many needed countermeasures 

''Public communication is more .cost effective than prevention 
through personal contact and other means.*' 

'•Public communication campaigns should create .awareness, pro 
vide specific, instructions, change attitudes, and be sustained 
over long periods of time J* 

''The public is complacent' toward the rising trend of fire 
losses and has no active desire for improved fire t:afety.*' 

•'A new fictitious character, like Smokey the Bear, could pre 
vent heme fires.'' 

'"Because of the nature of the problem of f ire ,^ the use of 
fearsome and threatening messages on the dangers of fire are 
logically indicated." 

These are only a fev; of the many possible opinions on the 
effectiveness of fire prevention communications campaigns. 
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il> Procedure and Sources Consulted 

A thorough and. systematic search of existing literature i'.i 
periodicals, books and other sources v/as conducted to locate 
pertinent evidence. 

Kei^vords and topic descriptors used in varying combinations 
in the search included: fire, safety, prevention, public , social, 
community, education, communications, information, problems, 
altitudes, persuasion, and other related v/ords. 

Indexes, Bibliographies and Lists Searched : 

University of Tennessee Graduate Library main index files 
Danielson and V/ilhoit, Computerized Bibliography of Mass 

Communications Research . 
Hansen and Parsons, Ilass Communications: A Research Lib- 

liography 

Journalism Quarterly Cumulative Index (1924-1963) and 

arjiual indexes 
Public Opinion Quarterly Cumulative Index (Vol. 1-196?) 

and annual indexes 
Research in Education (ERIC) Cumulative Index 

Abstracting and Review Journals : 

Psycholog;i cal Abstracts (1927-August 1972) 
Sociolbgic a l Abstracts (1953''June 1972, with exception 

of 1971 volume unavailable) 
Dissertation Abstracts (1962-69) 

Directory of Fire Research in the U,S> (6 volumes, through 
1972) 

Fire Research Abstracts and i:eviews ( 1959-1971 ) 
Pr imary Journals : 

Journal of Safety Research (all issues) 
Journal of Communications (all issue indexes) 
J our nalism Quart erly 

Ta number of other journals were brov:sed and then ignored) 
Othe r Sou rces/, 

Educational Research Information Clearinghouse (ERIC) 
National Safety Council research library (search performed by 
NSC) 



EKLC 



Other periodicals, lists and sources are undoubtedly available 
for further search, cmz v;iohin the oine Units iirrocsed on the task, 
the coverage of various abstracDing journals (v;hich embrace hundreds 
of primary Journals) provides reasonable assurance that very little 
inportano published 'evidence has been overlooked. 
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The intensive literature search previously described resulted 
in tv,-elve 'linds" bearing at least scne tenuous clain to being 
research on fire preveni;ion communications campaigns aimed at the 
general public. Of "chess, eighi: v;ere concerned v;ith household fire 
prevention; the others \ath forest fires and other situations. 

The term "communications" is used broadly here to include 

personal contact as viell as impersonal media messages. 

1 . Household Fire Prevention Campaigns 

. False alarm statistics v;ere examined before and after a fire 
prevention campaign in Leicester, England. No perceptible change 
v/as observed (Chambers, 1969). 

The research design: bef ore-and-af ter measurement of ; 
behavior, no control group. ' 

. In apparently the same Leicester campaign, home fire 
statistics v;ere compared before and after the campaign. B9th the 
frequency and severity of home fires appeared to be lower after the 
campaign (Chambers, 1970). 

ffie research design: bef ore-and-af ter measurement of 
behavior, no control group. 

. study to determine the effectiveness of fire demonstrations 
v;as conducted in Tennessee in I964-65 (Hopkins, 1967). Fire 
demonstrations by public health personnel were accompanied by 
bef ore-and-af ter measures of knowledge, attitudes and safety prac- 
tices in the home. Favorable changes in knowledge and attitudes 
occurred, but no change in actual home safety practices were noted. 

The research, design: bef ore-and-af ter measurement of verbal 
and behavioral measures, no- control group. 

. Firemen in Lancashire County, England, visited about 500 
households' and inventoried home fire hazards on a checklist. A 
return visit was made three months later, at which time it v/as 
found that over half the hazards had been remedied (Daxon, 1970). 

/ ' 

The research design: bef ore-and-af ter measurement of 
behavior, nO' control group. '9 
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. Three U.S. studies are touched on in a recent overviev; 
of fire prevention (Hughes^ 1972). A progran in Missouri involved 
three years of total coiriiuni cations effort to the general public 'of 
six co'oiities. A reduction of 43?^ in fire deaths over the three year 
period v;as noted. 

The research design: apparently a bef ore-and-af ter measuremen 
of behavior, presence of a ':ontrol group and other details indeterm- 
inate v/ithout reference to prinary report (unavailable). 

. An Arkansas progran ained at the general public of one 
county, and later the state, over a period of five years reportedly 
resulted in a 50>^ reduction in severe burns. 

The research design: largely indeterminate vdthout reference 
to primary report (unavailable) but apparently a bef ore-and-af ter 
measurement of behavior v/ith no control group (Hughes, 1972). 

. Passing reference is made to a program in Newport Mews, Va., 
but no details v;ere available at the time of this report (Hughes, 
1972). 

. An analysis of fire prevention slogans v.Titten by the pub- 
lic, and cf fire prevention literature, indicated that the public 
v;as largely ignorant of preventive measures (Nash, 196S). 

The research design: content analysis. 

2. Other (non-home) Fire Prevention 

Three research reports were found dealing v;ith fire prevention 
cor^muni cations efforts not aimed primarily at household fire pre- 
• vention. One additional nonsupported reference was found. 

■A doctoral dissertation (Griessman, 1966) reports a study on 
the perception and retention of forest fire prevention information. 
Surveys were conducted in a high-fire-rate community and a low-fireg- 
rate community, and comparisons v;ere made on the basis of residents* 
knowledge, media exposure, attitudes and other verbally expressed 
measures.. No conclusions on cormnuni cat ions effects are possible. 

A study of the effectiveness of a wall, poster among British 
school children v/as conducted by the Joint Fire Research Organi- 
zation (Chambers, 1966) • Details of the research design" and, 
findings were missing from the secondary report available. 
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burn injury control program v;a3 reportedly in the plan: ng 
stage in Alacana some cine ago. study v;as conducted 

zo determine the ty-pes and causes of burns in Jefferson Coionty, 
and a corjTiUnity-v.ide educational program v;as reportedly underv;ay 
for the purpose of reducing burn injuries. No details of the cam.- 
paign, research design and effects if any v;ere available, but 
further .search may be productive. 

An industrial fire safety leaflets-dealing v:ith ='chip pan" 
safety practices — v;as aistributed, v/ith a reported reduction in 
fire frequency Ic mionths afi^^r the leaflet (Chambers, 3/70) • 

r.esearch design: bef ore-and-af ter measure of behavior, no 
control group. 

Several other references to fire prevention comimuni cations 
not accompanied by research v;ere found in the literature search. 
These are almost . entirely statements of opinion or reviews of 
existing practices and they vail not be reported here. Opinions 
and practices are useful as idea-starters, but with no evidence as . 
to effectiveness they can only be regarded as hypotheses for further 
research. 

3.- Conclusions " . 

The fev; reported research studies on home fire; prevention ^ 
communications campaigns lead to the follo\\anp; conclusions: 

1. A few public communications campaigns of various sorts-- 
involving both personal contact and miass media — have been con- 
ducted in the U.S. and England. Some of them have been accompanied 
"by favorable changes on such behavioral indices as home fire 
severity and frequency^ hazardous home conditir^ns, deaths, safety 
• practices and burns. . ^ ^ .. 



2. Tavcracle changes in kncv/ledge of and atisitudes Lcv;ard 
?i0r.6 f'LTxj T:r6v8nt-iGn vrers ncc ac'coiTipanisd by changes in hone safeov 
practices, in the one s-udy v;hich ::;btained both verbal and behavi^ra 
data. 

3. bnether rhe lavorable changes observed are due entirely, 
partiallv or not az all to the acconoanyini^ corjnuni cat ions is 
indeterrAnate frcn these studies. Apparently, none of then en- 
nloyed a. true control grouo, v/hich is necessary in order zo elim- 
inate the effects of other factors and pinpoint conLmunicati''^rjs ef- 
fects. In short, v;hile favorable changes v;ere- observed, the ef- 
fects due to corii.rani cations cannot be determined fron the avail- 

al le evidence . 
Lr.^ C omne nts 

This reviev; of the literature makes it clear that there have 
been verv fev; household fire prevention comnuni cations campaigns, 
relative to other campaigns . such as traffic safety. There has been 
ov^en less research on . effects , of fire campaigns. Such research as 
has been r'eported is inconclusive on communications effectiveness,, 
since the research designs used did not allow for the separation, of 
other factors operating simultaneously. 

I lethodolcgically , the fe.v/ available research studies are 
commendable in using behavioral measures rather than relying en- 
tirely on verbal responses (as has been the norm in much communi- 
cations research in other fields).- In future studies, the addition 
of control groups v:ould riake it possible to determine the effects 
of \he communications factor apart from other factors always 

present. - ^ 

Finally, ■ public communications programs aimed at household 
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fire prevention appear to' be virtually a virgin field for communi 
cations and communications research. 
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Ill h.\ The Effects of Other 
(non-fire) Safety Communications Campaigns 

For years, the public has been exposed to a barrage of safety 
and health communications campaigT^ , on r -rety of problems* , Some/ 
of the campaigns, to name a few, have . . v/ith traffic safety, 
drug and alcohol abuse, anti-polio vaccine, smoking, fluoridation, 
mental health, conservation and ecology, home accident prevention 
and many other problems* 

As noted earlier, public communications campaigns aimed at home 
fire prevention have been relatively sparse <, Even more sparse is anj 
real evidence on the effects of home fire prevention campaigns* 
Therefore, one must look further afield for evidence on possible 
communications effects. ' ' 

;_Tr^ffic and driving safety has been selected as probably the 

single most fruitful area of safety communications campaig,ns and 
research on effects. Ijy analogy, one may derive some hypotheses 
which may be useful in the problem of home fire prevention. 

Two sources will be refet'red to in this context. 

Raskins (1969, 1970) undertook an' extensive review of traffic / 
•safety research literature and came to a number of conclusions re- 
garding campaign effects, and the shortcomings of the research 
methodology employed in measuring effects. 

The other source is the Denver synposium on mass communications 
research for traffic safety (I964). This symposium and related 
activity v/as an intensive effort by leaders in the "field to summarize 
and make recommendations in the field of traffic safety 
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communications campaigns • 

1. Effects of Safety Campaigns 

Haskins (1969) undertook an intensive search of published 
literature to determine what was Icnown about the effects of mass 
communication on drinking/driving in particular and safety in 
general. This was in c ction with a Cl20,000 project for the 
Injury Control Prog jlop and test a communications campaign 

aimed at reducing, drinkxii^, ariving accidents, for which, he was 
principal investigator. 

The general conclusion was that, while numerous campaigns had 
been conducted, there had been relatively little research on their 
effects. Further, most of the research that had been done was in- 
adequate and consequently no one knows whether the campaigns had 
been ^effective .or not... ' 

It is worth noting the lonely two studies on effects that. were 
conclusive. A British study by Laner and Sell (I960) found that 
safety posters in steel plants had a significant beneficial effect 
on safety practices. An Oregon study (Kae^tner et al^, 196?) deter- 
mined that personal letters to traffic offenders, properly worded, • . 
reduced subsequent violations. This study is notable in several 
respects it was the only truly conclusive field experiment un- 
covered, it demonstrated that a single safety message can positively 
affect safety practices, and that the behavioral effects of communi- 
cations can be measured. . ' . . 

Haskins* conclusions ended on an optimistic note: Despite the. 
paucity of adequately designed .research, there is evidence that mass 
communications campaigns can work. This doesn^t mean that just any 
campaign will work, however. The greatest likelihood of success is 
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in those ' campaigns v/here systematic use is made of knowTi communi- 
cations principles, accompanied by appropriate pre-testing research 
of messages at various stages of the development process. 
2. Traffic Safety Symposium 

Of a more general 'nature are the conclusions from the Denver 
Synposium on Mass Communications Research for Traffic Safety 
(Blumenthal symposium and its .iated activities was 

an intensive ^^±i-jrt. Ly leaders in the field over several months to 
summarize what was already known that might be useful in ti'affic 
safety communications campaigns. • . . 

Here, in capsule ,.i*orm, are some of their conclusions, findings 

and recommendations. . (These are all stat.ed firmly here, but it 

must be kept in mind that the evidence is far from conclusive.) 

. There are no simple formulae for communicating to mass 
audiences effectively. 

. Kovv p le react c ™-inications dep ' upon a variety 
of physical, physiologic ai. , : _iychological and '.al factors — i.e,, 
each situati ^' is unique. 

. In ni- V situations, mass communications .one cannot ac- 
complish pei ouasion, and must be supplemented \. , personal influence 

.' Personal influences can be made more effective when sup- 
plemented .'7 mass communications'. 

"\ ■[ 

. The use of several mfedia combined is more effective than any 
single medium alone. / 

. v/hat a communicator puts into a message is not\hecessarily 
the same ar .<:.at the audience gets out of it. 

. • c message produces different reacc-ions /in different 

kinds cf p-oi .i. , • ' 7 

• Peop-. t-end to avoid messages that are uninteresting or 
threatening . disagreeable, when forced exposure to such messages 
occurs, they interpret it according to their own .'ta'ste • 

. The mass media can demonstrably increase awareness and know- 
..ledge, but their effects on attitudes and behavior are considerably 
less. 
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. Persuasion takes place most readily when the message content 
is new and when the topic is of low importance to the audience, 

• In persuading audiences to adopt innovations, both mass and 
personal communications techniques are called for. 

. Innovation attempts are most effective when specific messages 
are aimed first at small groups of known innovators, who serve as 
models for larger groups, 

. Mass adoption of an innovation takes a long time. 

. Innovation is most rapid when the new practice is simple and 
where people are alrear^^^ ^,,i^edisposed toward it. 

^ General theories and models of mass communication may be use- 
ful, but due to the special nature of safety campaigns, more spenifi 
theories and models for safety campaigns are called for. 

; A specific safety comrauni cations model must be based upon^" at 
least two factors, (a) assumptions about the/causes of -the non-safe 
condition, and (b) assumptions about mass persuasion. 

. A tentc iv- traffic safety ca^npaign theory is advanced, 

called the Sut .ive/Probabilistic/Functional theory. This theory 

(not yet verif :^ ] st'^tes that when the objective probabijity of an 
accident is gre-f ^o.:^ ,:-ian the subjective probability, accicl3nts are 
more .likely to -Tur, In such cases, the purpose of mass ..communi- 
cations is to br-^ii^' subjective probabilities into line with the 
objective probab' li' ivs. . 



. Isolate! 
be discouraged ^ 
combines rese£ 
istrative tale 



3hot, subjectively determined , campaigns should 
/or of an integrated- long-range program that 
"lanning, coordination plus creative and admin- 



.The best for improving traffic safety communications 
lies in. campai^ and research based on h^-potheses from the 
•'subjective pr : lity" theory, until" i' can be verified or re- 
futed or modii: L 



• . New i de- 
should be test 



To: campaigns. should not e discouraged, out 
t ef jre -being, put into ope: gtion. 



. It is unrealistic to assume that accidents can be reduced to 
zero. Some mininur • aseline rate should be established as a goal 
toward which effor^ vdll be directed^-" ^ 



• In additi 
primary public i 
v/ith officials, 
and licensing ar..:: 

. As earlv 



influencing attitudes and behavior of the 
,ved in accidents,- influence should be attempted 
ilation and enforcement, engineering and design, 

■>.ining. • 

.ossible, baseline measures shbuld be obtained ov 
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the public's av/areness, knowledge, understanding, attitudes and 
behavior regarding the safety problem. Subsequent changes, if any, 
can then be measured against these benchmarks • 

. Mass comiTiuni cations is no substitute for but only a supple- 
ment to such measures as legislation, enforcement, engineering, 
design and training. 

. V/hile there are many unanswered questions about the causes 
and prevention of accidents, there is a great deal already known 
that is not being used. 

. There is .very little reliable evidence on the effectiveness 
o'f\mass media in reducing traffic accident rates. 

. There is little point in conductinf]^; campaigns unless ac- 
companied by measurement .of the effects of the campaigns. Every 
campaign should contain provisions for evaluative research as an 
integral part . • : 



Communications campaign directors, can be provided with a 
checklist of guidelines that can improve the chances of success • 
This checklist includes 'items on: explication of the problem; 
selecting program^ priorities ; setting . the number, duration and type 
of goals determining sources of opposition; determining message 
content selection of media ; evaluation' of program effects. 
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Ill C. '..^.e Effects of General 



(non-safety' Communicat i ons Campaig;ns 



Since nothing is knowm for sure about the effects of fire 
prevention communications campaigns, and very little more is known 
about other safe+'y communications campaigns, the topic is n.-^nr"'- ^ 
here to include all other sorts of communications ■ campaigns • 

In a monograph entitled How to Evaluate Mass Cornm uni^cajbj^ns , 
Kaskins (1968) reviewed a number of communications f ield \xperimentc 
conducted under real life conditions which appeared to fulfill • 
scientific criteria for determining effects. It is worth noting 
that while -Dhere are uncounted thousands of communications campaigns 
on various topics, "and hundreds of published research studies- on 
coirirnunicatiDns-i only were located which were considered, to be 
adequate measurements f the real effects of mass communications on 
real behavior in the real worlG--i.e., controlled field experiments. 
1, 'Non- commercial Canipaigns ^ • 

In .non-commercial situations approximating public service . 

campaigns, the following findings Were ' obtained: 

, A direct-mail campaign increased registrations and voting 
turnout for local elections ..but had no effect on turnout for the 
national election. \ \ /' 

. An. ''eniotional'' -political leaflet was mere effective than a 
"r^tional^^ leaflet in getting votes in a local, ppliiical campaign. 

A soft-sell personal letter to traffic offenders reduced 
subsc ..ent violations, while a form letterxhad ^ no effect . 

, A toilet-training pamphlet increased mothers^ knowledge 
about toilet-training but -effects on behavior were^^ unkno\m. 

. . A direct mail campaign to persuade employers to hire blind 
workers had no effect on their at'^itudes. 
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.. A professional academic journal tried four different cam- 
. paign thenes to increase subscriptions among educators. The most 
successful theme (to professional status) was ten times as effective 
as the least successful theme (on economy). 

. A community college campaign to increase enrollment found 
that some persuasion strategies based on laboratory communications 
experiments were verified in a real-life field experiment. 

. The Agency for International Development found that eitl 
radio or audio-visual communications v/'~^^"e o " ^tive in 

getting Ecuador peasant3 to adopt new pi-acuices such as building 
la rin^'C, ■„•... nation, and so forth. 

. In a campaign to get the public to use sodium fluoride for 
dental health, a porsoh'-to-person campaign achieved more- action whil« 
a mass media campaign produced more ■ knowledge gains. 

. A nulti-media Unit zd Nations informa'tion program aimed at \ 
community leaders and nevrspaper editors had absolutely no effect 
either on community leaders' knowledge, attitudes, intere'st or 
behavior regarding the i)L\ nor on the kind and amount of UN news 
printed in newspapers. 

• A nulti-media qamxaign to get people to eat more eggs had an 
immediate effect, which subsequently diminished. 

. A -rest of newspaper editing practices found that some of the . 
traditi onal ipractices were ineffective in obtaining readership., of 
nev/s items, while some c';:he:."'s were verified. 

.A popular theory of communication., the '^two-step flow^^ of 
information' v;as refuted -n an experiment which shov;ed that news- 
paper articles^ hadmore effect on the attitudes of followers than . 
on opinion leaders. Ilostly, however, the articles had" no effect at 
all.- ' ^ 

2l C ommercial Campaigns 

Most of the valid research on communications effects has been 

conducted ly advertisers and other coinmercial organizations. Very . 

little of *:he evidence is publicly available. However, Plaskins 

V obtkdned — fror_ both private and public sourcesr-advertising studies 

Wth the follcnlng conclusions: / ^ " - 

, Some television commercials can change beh'avior. However, 
chanz-rs in kncn-ledge and attitudes from Qommercials have little or 
no relationshi" to behavior chai .v;e . 

. More apples v/erc :? using a "utility theme than a "health'' 
thene • 
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A high-spending utensil advertising campaign increased 
utensil sales,, while a low-spending campaign did not. 

« In an experiment on five soup advertising themes, the best 
theme produced cortsiderably gr^eater sales than • worst theme. 

. Newspaper ads with ono-^ro' produced l . '''^^ ^ '^^^^ 
black-and-white ad, 

. Neither large nor small newspaper ads had any effect in 
attracting viewers to a special telegram program, 

■. In an experiment wit:: nevrspaper acs, it was found that for 
one product advertising had a negative e "feet on sales and no effect 
on awareness. Another product obtained :«ncreased sales and aware- 
ness but no improvement in knowledge or attitudes. 

.■•A tv;o-sided^i^^^ soft-sell direct • mai.l advertise- 

ment sold signifi'C^ixtly more cars than a traditional one-sided 
advertisement, Vhus iVerifying a laboratory-established principle . 

. A direct-mail campaign to physicians resulted in signifi- 
cantly more prescription sales of a hew drug. 

• A 3-letter direct-mail campaign resulted in an increase in 
egg sales,' while a one-letter campaign had no effect. 

• In a test of the relative effectiveness of four different 
media on florists sales, one medium produced high sales, another 
produced moderate sales, and two media apparently' brought about a 
reduction in, sales. 

. A test of three different media on apple sales showed in- 
creased sales from each, but one was more effective than the other 
two. 

. A million-doll^ar advertising experiment in four media showed 
that, sales increased with advertising up. to apdnt , then levelled off, 
and finally at extremely high levels .or spending sales decreased 
(i.e., had a negative effect). 

. A milk, advertising campaign showed that an increase in adver- 
tising above normal levels produceid additional sales, however a* 
moderate increase was more cost efficient than a high increase. 

.A multi-media public relations campaign aimed at physicians 
resulted in improved attitudes and behavior tovard the sponsoring 
company even though no conscious identif icaticri of sponsor with 
advertising v/as apparent. ' 

, Three different methcis of can^alope in-store promotion 
display were nested, and none of them had any effect on sales. 

. Loud music caused shoppers to spend less t^ime in supermarkets 
tha;.i soft music, but had no effect on sales or satisfaction. 
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3* General Concl u^'^' onp on M ass Commuii -' ^' ions Eff e cts 

From the n rield experin^ a mabo coiu:, .mications , 

conducted in real-lii j o ;'Lal-life behavior in the real world, 
one may derive some general conclusions. 

1. Single messages generally produce little if any change 

'I 

in behavior. 

■2. Changes in awareness, knowledge -or attitude are generally 
unrelated to changes in behavior. ... 

3* Some of the laboratory-established communications prin- I 
ciples work in real life, others don^t., 

4. Mass communications can have negative effects, or no effect 
or positive effects. 

5. A particular mass medium may be suitable for one ^'product,'' 
not for another. Different media reach different audiences and 
serve different .functions . 

6. Message content — what you say and how you say it — can make 
or break a communications campaign. A sub jectiV^ely-based '*say 
anything but say it loud^' campaign can have a boomerang effect. ■ 

7. Too much communication can produce a boomerang effect. 
Too little communication can do the same. 

8. Some traditional .communications practices and theories are 
harmful to the intended purpose. Some "^common-sense^^ communications 
practices can have boomerang effects. / 

9. Immediate favorable effects of a communications campaign, 
diminish over time. 

'■ , : ■ 22 ■■■ 
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I II D/ General- Pr i nciples of Persua s ion by Communication 

A grear deal of bc^sic research in human communication has been 
ccndiicted in the social and behavioral sciences, most of it since 
World U'ar II. ''A great deal" is exemplified by a recent bibliogra- 
pny on human communication by this writer which contains almost 100 
pages of single-spaced references (about two lines per reference). 

Each ■ of these hundreds of references concerns a separate 
scientific investigation into some aspect of human communication,. 
Host of them are controlled laboratory experiments into some small 
part of the communications process. 

. Since it is obviously impossible, and undesirable, in an ovejr- 
:view of this sort, to report the detailed findings from all of, 
these studies, one must use broader strokes of the brush. So far, 
there 'has been no single synthesis of all these findings into one 
unequivocal set of .principles or a coherent theory. However,' 
several communications researchers have summarized detailed findings 
in^o.v/hat appear to be some . reasonably^ valid principles. 

Some of the more • useful ^summaries are in.Abelson's Persuasion 
(1 j59) : • Berelson- and Steiner^s Human Behavior (JL963) ; Cohen's 
Attitude/- Change and Social Influence (I964).; Hovland's Communication 
and Persuasion .(1953) ; Bettinghaus' Persuasive Communication {I96S) 
Rogers' Tl-e Diffusion of Innovation (1962). 

Taese are 'only a few. ' ^ 

A3 th : potential research user can see, even the summaries grow • 
in: -) a for--.idable list. • ' 

Thereiore, the attached list of '^principles''--really consisting 
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of empirically-verified hypotheses of varying degrees- of verifi- 
cation--can only be suggestive of the great bulk of existing know- 
ledge about hov; to communicate effectively for fire prevention. 

These principles are in general form--that is, they have not 
been translated into action principles for any specific purpose such 
as communication for fire prevention. 

.The user must have already decided on two" things, his crit erion 
ob.jective or goal (i.e., what it is he wants to accomplish) and his- 
targ;et audience . (i . e > , the- group he wishes to influence)* 

Two more steps remain to be accomplished by the potential user 
of these findings-- ( l) a translation from the general principle to 
the specific m'essage(s) ,of his own purpose, and (2) a pre-test of 
the" specific message(s) or themes. 

For example, take this general principle: 

A two-sided communication., is likely to be more effective 
than a one-sided communication when trying to convert some- 
one with an opposing point of view to your own point of 
view. A one-sided communication \rill be- more effective . 
: . among' those who are , unfamiliar with either -side or .those 
who are already favorably disposed to your own side. 

That is, not a complete statement on the various aspects of 
using a two-sided and on^.-si^ded message, but it will sufii^'ce for ■. 
this example. The person wishing to use this principle for fire 
prevention must go through/ a, translation process. 

The translation' stage ■ by' someone who is familiar with th e sit- 
uati on he is trying^^to correc t' or change is. absolutely essen tial to 
the effective usa g;e of general principles . There are quite a few 
■situations which need correcting, involving "quite a few target . 
audiences of differing characteristics, and there are mahy general ^ 
.principles of communication v/hich can be adapted. This means that 
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systematic planning of coi.imunications based on scientific principles 
(and it certainly- shouldn^ t be done any other way) is not a matter 
to be decided in one" afterfioon. Extensive thought and discussion 
on proper usage of the principles, by persons who are^^f amiliar with 
the problems', is necessary. 

Hov; sure can one be that these principles of communication will 
work?:' They are a great deal better than simply "winging it''' or 
making intuitive decisions \^thout. benefit • of any empirical evidence 
It is a safe statement to make »^ that they will increase markedly the 
probability of successful communication but they will not guarantee 
it. And it is certainly better to choose a communications approach 
that has some evidence' to back it up--even on a different audience 
or in a different situation--than to ignore the evidence or act^ 
contrary to it. ^ , ' • 

1/ Selected General Principles- . ' 

This overview of a few of the' generally accepted conclusions^, . 
finclings and principles of communication by no means.^ exhausts the 
existing research evidence on effective human communication. These 
fev; are taken from som'e- of the previously mentioned sources. 

A separate and more detailed fpllov;ing section will be devoted 

to ' fearsome-t hreat ening messages due to ^he relevance .and impor- 

tance of this topic in fire .prevention.- 

. People tend to see and hear communications that are favorable 
or congenial .to their predispositions; they are 'more likely to s?e 
and hear congenial communications--than neutsral" or hostile on^s. - 
And the more interestedi they are in -.the ' sub ject , ' the^more likely jis- 
such selective attention. ■ ■ . _ ' 1 

. Neutrals on an issue or .topic are unlikely to pay much attien- 
tion to communications on that". issue or topic, except when the com- 
munications,, are highly available. • - - * / 

... , . ^ ■ ■ • . ■ ■ / . 

. Under a monopoly' of mass communications, many members of the^^ 



audience* can be brought to change their opinions in the. desired 
direction-^but even here there are important qualifications: (a) by-* 
Tio means can all the members be brought to change their positions; 
(b) the process takes time; and (c) the monopoly must be complete or 
nearly complete; if it is not, enough communications will, filter 
through to provide social support for the views of sizable numbers 
of people previously convinced of positions opposed to the monopo- 
list's position. • . 

- . Since audience attention is self -selective , exposure to com- 
munications in different media tends to be supplementary, not comple* 
mentary; that is, those who read about a topic also tend to listen, 
and those who pay attention at one time also tend to pay attention 
at another. 

. The use, and perhaps the effectiveness, of different media 
varies with the educational level of the audience — the higher the 
education,, the greater • the reliance on print; the lower the edu- 
cation, the greater the reliance on aural and picture media. The 
better educated are more likely than others to pay attention to 
serious communications dealing with 'aesthetic or moral or educational 
issues. ■* . 

. People tend to misperceive and misinterpret persuasive com- 
munications in accordance with their owxi predispositions, by evading 
the message or by distorting it in a favorable direction. 

. The more trustworthy, credible, or prestigious the communi- 
cator is perceived to be, the less manipulative his intent" is con-, 
sidered to be and the greater the , immediate tendency ta accept his 
conclusions. 

o The nature of the source is especially effective in the case 
of ambiguous or . unstructured topics — i..e. , those topics on which 
the content itself is not sufficiently^ dominant, so that non-content 
factors can take hold. And vice versa: a firm attitude* -tov/ard the 
content will affect attitude toward an ambiguous or neutral source. 

' . People respond to persuasive communications in line with 
their predispositions, and xhey change or resist change accordingly.. 
Communications will be most effective — that is, will secure the 
response most in line with the intention of. the communicator — when' 
they are in accord with audience' predispositions; when they tell 
people v/hat they (most) want to be told. 

• . Communications are most likely to^ , reinforce existing position: 
then to activate latent positions, and least likely to change or . 
counter existing or latent positions (i.e., to convert)-. 

• ; ■. The fuller the pre-existing information or interest, or the 
more firmly held the prior attitudes, then the more receptive the 
audience will be to congenial communications and the more resistant 
to uncongenial. Similarly, the 'greater the audience's invplvement 
and interest, the greater will be its acquisition of information 
and skills. ^ 
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• The communication of facts is typically ineffective in 
changing opinions in desired directions against the force of 
audience predispositions: the stronger the predispositions, the. less 
effective the comnuni cation of facts. 

• Particularly during an intensive political campaign or a 
crisis of public events, exposure to the media of communication in- 
creases people's interest in the matter and raises the relevance of 
the 'issue for the audience. 

. The relative effectiveness of different media depends to a 
critical extent on what and for " v;hom (so that generalizations are 
difficult ) . 

. People v/ith low self-esteem are more likely to be influenced 
■ V persuasive communications than are those with high self-esteem; 

** those v/ith acute neurotic symptoms (i.e., neurotic anxiety or 
ot:. ssional reactions) are more likely to be resistant. 

, Active participation in the communicating itself — e.g., 

passing on the message to someone else, making a speech about it, 

or simply putting it in one's own words--is more effective for 

retaining information and for persuading than is passive reception 
of the communication. 

. The mass media exercise an important indirect influence 
through ''opinion leaders" — those trusted and informed people who 
exist in virtually all primary groups, who are the "models'^ for 
opinion within their group, who listen and read in the media, and 
who then pass on information and influence to their -circle of 
relatives, friends, and acquaintances. 

. Word-of -mouth or personal communication from an immediate 
and trusted source is typically more influential than media com- 
munication from a remote and trusted source,, despite the prestige 
of the latter. 

Me s sage /Conten t Variables 

. when the audience is generally friendly, or v/hen your 
position is the only one that v;ill be presented, or v;hen you, want 
immediate though temporary opinion change, present one side of the 
argument. 

. when the audience starts out disagreeing with you, or when 
it is probable that . the audience . will hear the other side from 
someone else, present both siHo^^ of the argument. 

. There v/ill^.grobably .minion change in the direction 

you want if you explicitly .^^c. .r c^^' elusions than if yo^i let 

the audience draw their own. 

. Sometimes emotional appeals are more influential, soin-.cimes 
factual ones. It all depends on the kind of message and kind of 



audience . 
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. In time the effects of a persuasive communication tend to 
v/ear off. repeating a communication tends to prolong its influence. 

. The people you may v;ant most in your audience are often 
leaso likely to be there. 

The level of intelligence of an audience determines the 
effectiveness of some kinds of appeals. 

. There v/ill be more opinion change in the desired direction 
if the communicator has high credibility than if he has low credi- 
bility, 

• A communicator's effectiveness is increased if he expresses 
some viev;s that are also hel ' by his audience. 

Adoption of Innovations and ^ ocial Change 

. Impersonal informaticr: sources are most important at the 
awareness stage, and personal sources are most important at the 
evaluation stage in the adoption process. 

. There is little evidence that lack of knowledge about inno- 
vations actually delays their adoption. 

.^.Av/areness occurs at a more rapid rate than does adoption. 

. The awareness-to-trial period is longer than the trial-to- 
adoption period. 

. A crisis emphasizes the relative advantage of an innovation 
and affects its rate of adoption. 

• The complexity and the divisibility of an innovation affect 
thQ rate of adoption. 

. The communicability of an innovation affects its rate of 
adoption. 

. Characteristics of early adopters: '(a) younger; (b) higher 
social status; (c) more favorable financial position ;.( d) more 
specialized operations; (e) utilize information sources that are 
in closer "contact with the origin of new ideas; (f) utilize a 
greater number of information sources: (g) more cosmopolite 
(participate in non-local groups).; (h) more opinion leadership. 

. Personal influence from peers is (a) most important at the 
evaluation stage, (b) more important for late adopters, and (c) 
more important in uncertain situations. 

.. Social' changes, lov/r ^- larr-^ -^at are desired by the people 
involved can be assim: . social disruption. Changes 

that are not desire ^3, Su.ai-. ones, can be put into effect 

only at considerabl. ^a. u.J personal cost.'- 
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more likely 1:0 occur in heter-genous 
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lIv; (a) in tl.e material aspects of the 
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1, : ening Messages 

3 campaigns (but by no means all) are aimed 
-desirable consequences, and a relatively 
jh studies have been concerned ivith the 
. threatening messages on such topics, 
relevance of such ^'threat-appeal^' research to 
fire prevention corn::iunications , a reviev; of the pertinent research 
is appropriate here. 

Some of the conclusions by Kigbee (1969) in reviewing 2? 
threat-appeal studies are presented below, along with qualifying 
comments by this v.Titer. ""/^ 

■• 1. The ef threat-appeals vary in different situationr^ 
Some studies si:. no-threat is more effective, others tha 
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IV> S^omniary and Conclusioni} 

An intensive review of all available puol. -^^ reports was 
Donduictec to determine the possible effects j:' ':c;Tr:-nications 
programs aimed at the general public for the p >t i^. of preventing 
hcuse-hold fires. The term ^-communications" v/ai^ "^erpre-^ed broadly 
to include personal contacts, though the pri-z^^;' .rhasis is on 
communications-education- inf ormation . campaic'^s ~ russ media. The 
search included hundreds of research journal-"^ ^- :ther sources, 
in the fields of communications j safety, fir :^ behavioral 
research. 

The principal conclusions are as f ollov: . 

(1) Relatively few household fire prev ' communications 
campaigns have been reported, relative to c-\^z i '^pics such as 
traffic safety. 

-(2) There has been even less research .r.e effects of fire 
prevention campaigns;: 

(3) Such research as has been reported i inconclusive on 
communications effectiveness. In short, no :-i^:orcus evidence is 
av ailable a5 to whether public communic'ations :anuai^s can affect 
hous ehold fire prevention . 

(4) Regarding the possible effectivenes oi s'i:zh campaigns, 
one can only speculate based on analogous coirr.un: nations research 
from other fields — traffic safety, mass^ adver^risiiig:. non-- commercial 
promotional efforts and basic, research on conmur::: cations. 

(5) Even in the case of the many traffic and crher safety 
communications campaigns, there, is little rig::rou- research on 
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e , ; 3s ccrjTiunic;;-.. ■ ; has ha'- de-icnstra is -oraole 

eif- . : Mne cases. ver ".acr; has been ...e: - for the 

:,mi: ■ • r-i-.-.- ?f .ampaigns . a -h-: ne : :3sary accc:v.,, -.y /• research. 

: -. the case of . :r.= r : .a;-cation3 cirr. . .. nf— conmerci? . 
and Pi'-, -c;.-v." ercial--tLe ev_ ' .nee 5 jmev;hat 3c.._x:^ . 

. .nmur.i cations .-::;pair:.-i have had a : .si oifect on 

tehavi :r ,-uch as sales., ::_ng , ..6^1" h practiccss =" :option of 
new pract„.ce3. ';thers hav- r.a:. : -.onerang'- o: ---ve effect. 

Still -.thers hav had no r^, c- . 

(7) A number of gene: . 1 -rir.ciples of ccnii-u: r.-ions have 
been empirically derived frcm -.revious res ear _.; )t: areas. - 
These nrinciple.: can be useful in planning fir? ■ -r.r ~ ion campaign: 
anci i-ncrease the probabilit:' c.>success, par^ic ly if accon- 
paniee by pre-testing research a.ed evaluation re:: ■-i---n on effects. 

: :he use of tnreat-appeals in fire preven::ic ': -ampaign.^ 
has n':t been scientifically "ested. From use on :-::-;r topics, 
hcwev-r, some guidelines are available for the use c:- n :n-use .of • 
fearc :me and threatening messages. These shouli he -horoughly 
testfi befor: actual usage... 

(9) A :eneral _ -nclusic cn -he possibi^ .if =cr.i--:ness f 
publ_. : ccnr.uaications campaiev.s ained at hous 'ola fire iDrever. _3r; 
is : nrcer. (This must nece: :i_y be an op... ::ion, :in.'-; th . r is 
no -■•■-.dence except a.: avallai: from other fields. ^ l'^-:h car. ai x 
can I effective if prop^^ly t: -^ned based on .n.n- : knowl^ 
. and li ^ ■ -ompanied by pr.-ner r -rsearch to deter-mfne : , e ^tive:- a:. 
Use ■ ■ n-e knowledge and procer:jres gained frc: -he nerienc 3 - 
other ,, can optimize the probaLnl:ity of success i: f^ nrevent-^L: 
cam-: £ . "".s. qO 
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